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suffering, a higher ethical development than most human beings
have thus far attained."156 This is an opinion very widely held
by people in India as well as outside.

Gandhiji, however, holds that "The weapon of ahimsa does
not require supermen and supenvomen to wield it; beings of
common clay can use and have used it before this with suc-
cess."157 It does presume a moral discipline, but this discipline,
as we have discussed in chapter V, is practicable. Besides, once
the desirability of satyagraha is conceded, it is too late in the
day to take one's stand on imperfections of human nature. Few
will question the enormous malleability of man. Revolutions
bear testimony to the great plasticity of human nature. The long
list of evils like slavery, human sacrifice, infanticide, etc.,
which were once considered irremovable due to imperfections
of human nature and have now disappeared, should convince
the sceptics. If Fascist countries can train people en masse to
regard war as good in itself, surely peace-loving nations can,
with equal or even greater effort, educate people in the way of
peace.158 Perhaps it may take a very long time to convince
people and to induce them to change their outlook, but time is
not of the essence. What matters is conviction and sincere effort
in the correct direction. If just a few persons actually begin to
live non-violently, the non-violent way will spread among the
masses. Every possible means, it is true, should be explored
and utilized. Efforts should be made to reconstruct the entire
structure of society. Gandhiji is conscious that it is far easier
to educate children along proper lines than to change adults.
For the establishment of peace in the world and for the
elimination of war we have to begin with children. He attaches
very great importance to the elementary training of children in

156 C. M. Case, Non-violent Coercion, pp. 406-07.
w H., July 13, 1940, p. 198.
158 G. M. Stratton's conclusion is that both violence and co-operation
are alike natural; that nature leaves undetermined the special acts by which
the two kinds of impulse shall be carried out; that the malleable violent
and co-operative activities are shaped and finished by social needs and pur-
poses; and that common life requires that co-operation be steadied and
extended and that violence which obstructs co-operation be prevented from
disrupting or impeding it. See "Violence between Nations and Violence
within the Nation" in Psychological Review, 1944, 51, pp. 85-101 and 147-61.